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Fried believes, is a progress in the democratic sense, not 
wholly unlike the victory of the Lower House over the 
House of Lords in England. As the way of electing the 
delegates is left to the discretion of the various members 
of the League, there is another possibility of democratic 
development if the governments see fit to have the dele- 
gates elected by the people, or at least by the parlia- 
ments. Only in this way the conference can become a 
parliament of humanity. This, Dr. Fried believes, must 
be the final outcome, since the League of Nations is sup- 
posed to be an instrument for the prevention of war. 
The diplomats of the old school cannot pursue a peace 
policy. He adds, "Peace technologists of the modern 
type are needed to conform the interests of their nations 
to that of humanity." 



AFTER REPUDIATION, WHAT? 

It seems perfectly clear that any organized attempt 
to arouse support for the so-called League of Nations 
cannot meet with any general approval in the United 
States. So far as this country is concerned, the League 
of Nations as proposed out of Versailles has been repu- 
diated by the United States Senate, by a "solemn refer- 
endum" of the American people, and by the man who 
has been chosen to guide our foreign affairs for the next 
four years. The League of Nations can receive no sup- 
port in our Senate; it can expect none at the hands of 
the present administration. 

The repudiation of the League of Nations is not con- 
fined to the United States. When faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding whether or not she should resume 
former commercial relations with the Russian Soviets, 
the Swiss Federal Government has not consulted with 
the League of Nations; it has simply refused upon its 
own initiative to do business with a government whose 
funds are to a considerable extent the result of confisca- 
tion of property and whose methods are "terroristic." 
Furthermore, that little representative republic of Cen- 
tral Europe has declined to allow military forces to 
traverse her territory on the way to Vilna. Correspond- 
ence from League officials endeavoring to alter her de- 
cision has not changed the situation. Switzerland en- 
tered the League with a reservation guaranteeing her 
traditional neutrality ; and she insists that her soil must 
be kept inviolate, even against the forces of the League. 
Denmark has also found it constitutionally impossible 
to furnish troops to the League of Nations. Further- 
more, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland have 
served notice that they will never yield to the Council 
of the League of Nations the right to decide when a 
blockade shall be instituted. The "absolutely compel- 
ling" moral obligations, as defined by Mr. Wilson, have 
been repudiated. The legal commission of the League 



itself has practically informed Mr. Wilson that his in- 
terpretation of Article X was erroneous. To undertake 
to "preserve," they say, means simply an undertaking 
to "condemn" external aggression against the territorial 
integrity of existing political independence of all the 
members of the League. 

This attempt to invest the cause of peace with the 
sanction of military force has been repudiated on all 
hands. Indeed, the demand for the elimination of 
Article X from the Covenant of the League has been 
very general, even at Geneva. Mr. Balfour freely ad- 
mitted at Geneva that many amendments to the Cove- 
nant would be necessary. Even Lord Eobert Cecil, arch- 
protagonist of the Covenant, grants that provisions rela- 
tive to economic blockades are "very unsatisfactory." 

As the pro-League Republican in his Article No. 3 
wrote in the New York Times: "In the present state of 
world opinion an organization attempting to bind the 
nations to wage war at any future time and in indeter- 
minable crises is not only unwise but impossible." And 
as the same interesting Republican defender of the 
League granted in his first article: "As was clearly 
manifest at Geneva, the 'automatic' exertions of the 
armed forces of the nations — possibly, also, of the eco- 
nomic boycott — are feasible only in a world so advanced 
in idealism as to be scarcely in need of them." Evi- 
dently the American people have sensed these things. 

Our not altogether friendly sister American republics, 
not to mention Canada, are also finding the Paris Cove- 
nant inacceptable. The action of the Argentine repre- 
sentatives at Geneva in withdrawing from the Assembly 
is a familiar fact of current history. In this hemisphere 
the notion seems to prevail that our Pan-American 
League is more hopeful than the plan proposed in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, 
well known Brazilian diplomat and at one time exchange 
professor at Harvard University from South America, 
speaking recently before the joint session of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association and the American 
Historical Association, in Washington, said : "The great 
trouble with the larger and more recent League of Na- 
tions (may I say the late League of Nations?), which 
was said to be universal, but in fact was restricted to a 
managing and patronizing board, was that it resembled 
too much an old-fashioned school, with a severe set of 
masters, frightened pupils, and even a whip lying on the 
table for the corrections deemed indispensable. Politi- 
cally it was a council ; it was never a league. Yet prece- 
dence pointed to a different way." Thus the repudia- 
tion of the Paris Covenant seems all but complete. 

And yet the roads to peace are not closed. Thought- 
ful men continue to realize that human interests can 
rest securely only upon juridical foundations bound to- 
gether by the cement of law and good will. Hence faith 
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in international conference and judicial decisions sur- 
vives. President Harding puts that faith at the fore- 
front of his international policy. If world peace is to 
be attained, and once it be attained if it is to endure, it 
must be founded upon international justice. Political 
and diplomatic adjustment there must be; but political 
counsel and compromise never have sufficed. They never 
can. International justice can only be developed out of 
established principles of law as interpreted by impartial 
judges backed by the respect and good will of men. 

While this is the truth, its realization seems too slow 
for certain get-peace-quick people, with their ill-consid- 
ered panaceas. Such persons need to read the convinc- 
ing article by George Wharton Pepper, appearing else- 
where in these columns. International law indicates 
the way. It is not true that international law is vague, 
existing in a "shadowy region, a twilight zone, fluctuat- 
ing between the conscience of enlightened self-interest 
of nations and the grim necessities of armed conflict." 

International law exists. The United States joined 
with other great nations and went to war in defense of 
it. Furthermore, international law can be created and 
developed. An association of nations, where legislation 
and judicial functions are developed, balanced, and ad- 
vanced — such is the goal of civilized States. 

Mr. Eoot, when faced with the first draft of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, suggested in a draft 
amendment the sane and hopeful course : 

"The high contracting powers agree to refer to the 
existing Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
or to the Court of Arbitral Justice proposed at the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference when established, or to some 
other arbitral tribunal, all disputes between them (in- 
cluding those affecting honor and vital interests) which 
are of a justiciable character and which the powers con- 
cerned have failed to settle by diplomatic methods. The 
powers so referring to arbitration agree to accept and 
give effect to the award of the tribunal." 

In our judgment, those would-be friends of peace who 
spend their energies in behalf of some chimerical super- 
state render a disservice to the cause of peace, for they 
make a joke of the sacred business. The Paris Covenant 
of the League of Nations has rendered a service ; it has 
shown the futility of that method of establishing inter- 
national peace. We may now reasonably expect a con- 
ference of all the nations, meeting in time of peace for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of peace, and that 
in terms of arbitration, co-operative disarmament, inter- 
national law, judicial settlement, and mutual good will. 



to vote, now denied them. How different the history 
of the United States might have been had not clergy- 
men been as free to vote as they have been to counsel on 
local, State, and national policies, and had not their 
sons and daughters been dedicated to higher civic ends, 
while at the same time winning their economic inde- 
pendence. For the sake of Buddhism, it is to be hoped 
that the Diet will modify the organic law and let the 
priests vote. The State can profit by their idealism 
given practical application, and the quiescent, monastic, 
ecclesiastical order can be vitalized by political responsi- 
bilities. Politics needs religion and religion politics. 



Former Secretary of State Lansing, former Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels, Private Secretary Tu- 
multy, confidential stenographer Swem, special envoy 
Colonel House, and the official negotiator with the press 
(at Paris), Ray Stannard Baker, are all announced as 
about to publish "inside" facts about the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, and especially about its foreign policy! 
Mr. Baruch already has contributed valuable informa- 
tion about the work of the American commissioners, 
who were experts in finance and economics, and Admiral 
Sims has given his version of the record of the navy. 
Quicker than formerly after history is made do makers 
of it and their champions now rush into print with the 
text of documents of state that an earlier generation 
would not have made public for decades. Contemporary 
man is avid for bottom facts and for such arguments as 
can be made to explain that which he himself has ex- 
perienced or is experiencing. He wants to put blame or 
praise where it belongs, ere the sinner or the hero de- 
parts this life. He is trying to eject the word "posthu- 
mous" from literature's vocabulary. Bather wholesome, 
withal. 



In the compact between the States of Central Amer- 
ica for a federal union, recently agreed to by dele- 
gates, but still awaiting ratification by "the States to give 
it binding effect, there is a section dealing with the fed- 
erated army which is interesting and also suggestive. 
Section J, of Article 5, reads thus : 

"The army is an institution intended for national de- 
fense and the maintenance of peace and public order; 
it is essentially a passive body and may not engage in 
debates. Soldiers on active duty shall have no right to 
vote." 



A sign of the new day in Japan, so full of social and 
political ferment and disintegration of traditions 
that are centuries old, is the uprising of the Buddhist 
priests, demanding rights as civilians, with the power 



Prop. Gilbert Murray, in a recent address to the 
students of Manchester University, we are glad to 
note, cast his weighty influence as a scholar, humanist, 
and alert citizen against the proposition to have a mili- 
tary force subject to the League of Nations and execut- 
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ing its decrees by force. He prescribes instead that 
which he says always is strongest ultimately in constitu- 
tional countries, namely, "the appeal to public opinion, 
public conscience, public judgment, and public will." 
Professor Murray has been so ardent and unquestioning 
in his support of the League that this disclosure of belief 
takes on greater significance because of that fact. One 
by one the League-to-enforce-peace-ers come to see the 
light. 



Theke is much to be said for the thesis that na- 
tionalistic school books placed in the hands of chil- 
dren and youth generation after generation do much to 
cause national hatreds. Consequently let all credit be 
given to the minister of education in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, for a recent ruling ejecting from all 
schools a recently written history of the part played by 
the British fleet in the late war, in which narrative there 
are repeated slurs on the United States and its war 
policy. 



«/-|-vhe only sure basis of peace is the spiritual one," 
X said Admiral Sims last January, addressing the 
Allied Loyalty League. The renowned naval com- 
mander in saying this struck a note that has had echoes. 
One of the two Canadian delegates to the International 
Council of Women recently held in Norway, denning the 
policy with which women generally are proposing to 
meet present and future world conditions, has put it 
thus: "Men say that the road to internationalism lies 
along the path of reconstructed nationalism, but we 
women go to the foundation by saying it lies in the indi- 
vidual mentality and should manifest itself first in the 
Golden Eule of the home, the church, the school, and the 
community. When this rule is practised in these places, 
then national and international friendships are assured." 
She might have added, "and not before." 



Attention is being called to the fact that Maurice 
Hewlett, who began his literary career as a roman- 
ticist singularly steeped in the lore and life of medieval 
Europe, who then passed to a stage of fiction Georgian 
in type and setting and "intrigued" by problems of sex, 
is now emerging as a social prophet, a hater of social 
injustice, of modern warfare, and of all mob vulgarity 
and greed. Incidentally it is worth noting that the only 
form of Christianity that he seems to have much respect 
for, as a consistent following of the teachings and ex- 
ample of Jesus, is that of the Quakers. The circuit over 
which his mind has passed since he wrote "The Forest 
Lovers" should be charted in some -formal autobio- 
graphic way ere he lays down his pen. 



The man above all others in British public life dur- 
ing the generation now about passing off the scene 
who was able to settle the Irish problem was George 
Wyndham, leader of the Tory Democracy, King Edward 
VII's representative in an effort to give justice to Ire- 
land; and in his letters recently published we find that 
his final word about Erin and Britain was this: "If 
England treated the sister State solution with a gam- 
bler's generosity, it might work." Commenting upon 
this, Shane Leslie says: "It might indeed." Why is it 
that the children of darkness seem often to have a finer 
insight in matters of personal and racial psychology than 
do the children of light ? 



Princess Radziwill, of an old Russian family and 
well known as a writer on the inner life of upper 
Russian circles, has contributed testimony to the Amer- 
ican Hebrew showing that she knew of "the "alleged 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion" ere they became the 
basis of the present general anti-Semitic movement in 
Europe and in the United States. She does not hesitate 
to say that they are fraudulent and that they originated 
with Russian reactionaries, who first used them to de- 
ceive Nicholas II. A lay mind of ordinary intelligence 
and free from prejudice could hardly be duped by this 
document, so it has seemed to us ; but the document has 
had its malign influence far and wide. That there is 
much about modern Jewry that needs criticism from 
within and without, no sensible Jew questions ; but such 
criticism must be void of prejudice born either of hoary 
traditions or contemporaneous fears. 



The West Virginia jurist, Hon. J. W. Davis, who 
has been American ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, at the recent farewell banquet in his honor in 
London indulged in nautical language which his hosts 
would understand. Said he : 

"The British Empire and the United States are rather 
large vessels. Neither can hope to maneuver without 
taking account of the other's whereabouts, and they may 
have to take from time to time a fair amount of the 
wash from each other's wake. But God pity the steers- 
man of either who brings them into collision, if ever his 
crew and passengers get their hands on him." 

But, like the jurist he is, he finally turned to terms of 
law, and said: 

"If one is right and the other wrong, the one in the 
wrong will admit it, as he has done in the past, with no 
sense of injured pride or wounded egotism. If neither 
is wholly wrong nor wholly right, we shall know how to 
give and take and find, as we have done in the past, the 
golden means of compromise between our contending 
interests. If compromise and agreement fail, we shall 
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both be ready, as we have been in the past, to throw our 
fortunes into the scales of justice and let the wisdom of 
impartial minds judge between us." 

Earl Grey, in recent speeches, has been striking the 
same note and has called attention to the fact that treaty 
bonds already are woven that compel Great Britain and 
the United States to have recourse to methods of arbi- 
tration ere they ever decide to fight with arms. Strange, 
those adumbators of war between England and America, 
subjects for psychotheraphy or worse. 



The boycott of things German in the United States 
is beginning to break. Harvard University has 
opened without ceremony, but none the less effectively 
and significantly, the Germanic Museum, housed in the 
admirably appointed new home provided for it by the 
gifts of German-Americans. During the war it has 
stood unused'and guarded. In both Chicago and Wash- 
ington German is coming back into the school curricula. 
Having settled with German "kultur," the disposition 
now is to resume sensible respect for German culture as 
it was prior to Bismarck and as it is to be as a result of 
the chastening effect of defeat and social reconstruction. 
Back to normalcy, say we. 



AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS* 

By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, Esq., 
Of the Philadelphia Bar 

There is only one way to assure the world of peace : that 
Is, by making it so dangerous to .break the peace that no 
other nation will have the audacity to attempt it. 

IN these words President Wilson expresses the ideal 
of which the League of Nations is the embodiment. 
The ideal is force so applied as to attain a righteous end. 

All the machinery of the League was carefully planned 
to give effect to this ideal. If the machinery is to be 
used as an agency of coercion, the mechanism will be 
seen at its best. .If it is diverted from its purpose and 
used as a medium of conciliation, it will be seen at its 
worst. The method to be pursued when conciliation is 
the end in view must differ as widely from the processes 
of force as friendly conference differs from hostile 
coercion. 

If ever the international situation appealed for clear 
thinking and consistent devotion to fundamental prin- 
ciple, such an appeal is ringing in our ears today. 
National responsibility for a prompt and definite answer 
to this appeal is so great that overstatement is almost im- 
possible. 

This paper is an attempt to identify the principle 
which should control the action of nations in discharg- 
ing their international responsibilities. The attempt 

* Published in the Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
January, 1921, and reproduced here with the consent of the 
author and publisher. 



can best be made by asking a single question, and by 
insisting that it be answered. 

The Coercion of States 

Is the preservation of world order by coercion a worthy 
ideal, and, if worthy, is it presently attainable? 

An answer to this question is demanded in the interest 
of doing something definite for the world and doing it 
quickly. The question is intensely practical. An 
answer to it necessarily becomes the chart by which to 
steer. If the answer is affirmative, then all League 
amendments should be such as tend to insure and facili- 
tate quick and effective executive action. If the answer 
is negative, the necessary conclusion will' be that what 
the Covenant of the League needs is not amendment, 
but transformation. 

As the question is a challenge to the idealism of coer- 
cion, it at once suggests a contrast with the idealism of 
conciliation. "Coercion or nothing" is not a correct 
statement of the problem of organizing the world for 
peace. It is not, and never has been, this League or 
nothing. It is this League or one that differs from it 
both in aim and method. Understanding of both alter- 
natives is essential to a wise choice. 

Coercion means insistence upon order at all costs. 
Conciliation concerns itself rather with the causes of 
disorder. Coercion pledges allies to unite in threatening 
direful consequences if peace is disturbed, and in execut- 
ing the threat if it is disregarded. Conciliation de- 
mands organized opportunity for the processes of con- 
ference and peaceful arbitrament, while leaving each 
nation absolutely free to determine its course if confer- 
ence and arbitrament fail. 

The only justification of coercion is success. In 
national life, nothing is more destructive of character 
than an important law that is not adequately enforced. 
In international life, nothing more effectually impedes 
civilization than reliance upon a coercive force which 
proves inadequate when invoked. If force and civiliza- 
tion are thought of as interdependent, the collapse of 
one will inevitably involve the other. 

Whether success is a sufficient justification for the use 
of force is a question upon which there will always be a 
difference of opinion. There are those who insist that 
coercion is always and under all conditions unworthy. 
There are others, a great majority, who hold that force 
is given us to be used, and that it cannot be better used 
than to insure the triumph of a righteous cause. But, 
whatever differences of opinion there are respecting the 
justification for the effective use of force, there can be 
no such divergence of view when either the threat of 
force is insincere or the force is not available. To at- 
tempt to keep world peace by insincere promises of force 
or by sincere promises of a force which cannot be mus- 
tered is merely to select sand as the foundation of an 
international structure. 

The value of conference as an agency of conciliation 
may be expressed in the statement that, while it may 
perfectly succeed, it can never altogether fail. A 
favorite argument for resort to international coercion is 
the alleged failure of The Hague Conference. It must 
never be forgotten that The Hague Conference resulted 
from the efforts of a few far-seeing people to impose 
upon the world an institution of the need of which the 



